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FIRST EDITION. 


N the * EOS of 1786, a e ſeeds 
1 were given me, ſaid to be thoſe of a 
dietetic vegetable, known in France under 
the name of the Racine de Diſette. As 1 
was then ignorant of its cultivation and 
qualities, I ſowed the ſeeds in light earth, 
which was then placed in my hot-houſe. 
They vegetated in about a week, and in the 
ſpace of two months had acquired ſtalks of 
the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, when they 
were tranſplanted into the open air. 


„ The late Sir Richard Jehb, was, I believe, the 
firſt perſon in England in poſſeſſion of theſe ſeeds ; ſome 
of which were preſented to the Society of Arts, and 
by the Secretary to ſome of the members, among whom 


a 2 - Although 
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Although this was in September, they 
continued to increaſe rapidly, and preſerved 
their verdure throughout the winter. In 
this ſeaſon I plucked off ſome of the leaves, 
and had them boiled for the table; they 
were of a fine green colour, lighter than 
ſpinach, and ſomething like it in taſte, with 
a flavour ſomewhat ann, that ot aſpa- 
rr : 


At this period, I took up. three. roots, 
each about four ounces in weight, which, - 
after boiling, eat very much like parſneps, 
and the roots had the ſame ſhape. 


So much I had experienced of the culti- 
vation and uſe of this vegetable, when the 
following account of it fell into my hands ; 
a tranſlation of which I immediately pro- 
cured, and now publiſh, in order to diffuſe 
the knowledge of ſo beneficial an article of 


diet. 


Though this country does not ſpontaneouſly 
produce any great variety of vegetables pro- 
per for the table, yet by the introduction of 

foreign 


(v.) 


| foreigh products, and the arts of culture, it 
nouriſhes in its boſom, at this time, the great 
eſt and moſt uſeful varieties of fruits, and 
other dietetic vegetables, in the world. I con- 
ceive, however, that every additional article 
of nouriſhment, eſpecially like this almoſt 
incredibly abundant, and at the ſame time 
ſalutary both to the human and brute ſpecies, 
muſt, like the Potatoe which Raleigh brought 
from America, prove an intereſting acqui- 
ſition to the public. I calculate, from the 
product of my garden, that a ſquare yard of 
ground, planted with the Mangel Wurzel, 
will yield rirry POUNDS in weight of ſalu- 
tary food; an abundance equalled by few, if 
any other plants hitherto cultivated in Eu- 
rope. 8 . 
The laſt winter was unuſually mild; dur- 
ing the whole of which, this vegetable re- 
tained its verdure, as has been already ob- 
ſerved: and as it has never experienced any 
other winter here, I cannot determine what 
effect a ſevere ſeaſon might produce. I re- 
marked, that the new ſhoots augmented by 
plucking the leaves of a preceding growth; 
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and that even the ſtalks that ſhot into flower 
in June 2787, and were accidentally broken 
off, were replaced by freſh ſtalks and flowers 
in the ſucceeding month; leſs ſtrong, in- 
deed, but more numerous, 


. 


2 1 hw procured ſome ſeeds 


| from the continent, I ſhall pay further at- 


tention to the cultivation of this vegetable ; 
and hope to. add its botanical hiſtory, and 
an accurate engraving of it, coloured from 


„ 


JOHN COAKLEY LETTSOM. 


London, Aug. 15 1787. 


THE. 


. R E F A c E 


To THE 


SECOND EDITION. 


HE demand for the frſt edition of the 

following performance has been ſo 
great, as to call almoſt immediately for a 
' ſecond, which has prevented me from ac- 
compliſhing, as I had propoſed, a coloured 
plate of the Mangel Wurzel, with a botani- 
cal deſcription of the plant. An engraving 
of it is now under the artiſt's hand, but it 
camot be completed early enough to ac- 

company the preſent impreſſion, 


As the attention of the publick to the 
x culture of the plant appears to have been 
| a 4 much 
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much exci ted, I was unwilling by deferrin othe 
republication of this account, to diſappoint - 


the laudable curiofity of the lovers of hortt- 
culture, The delay of the propoſed deſcrip- 
tion will not be productive. of much incon- 


venience, as the plants which have been raiſed 
from ſeed ſince Midſummer, of which about 
three thouſand have been diſpoſed of, cannot 


go into flower before next year, and prior 
to that period, I ſhall not only have com- 
pleted the botanical account of the Mangel 
Wurzel, but ſhall have perhaps acquired alſo 


additional experience in the culture of it, 


and of ſome other culinary vegetables, whoſe 


hiſtory, I hope, will accompany it. 


The plants thus diſperſed will, however, 


be attended with the advantages of affording 


leaves for the uſe of the table during the 
autumn and winter, and will afterwards run 
into ſeed in the enſuing ſummer. The quan- 


tity of ſeed produced from one root will 


nearly ſuffice to cover half an acre of ground 
with the Mangel Wurzel: ſo that in a very 


few years it will be common throughout 


Europe, America, and the Weſt-Indies, E 
the 


the ſeeds ab blunts nn which I have | 
diſtributed and ſent abroad. HS: 

Biete the firſt edition of this tranſlation 
vas printed, I have ſeen the Mangel Wurzel 
in flower, and am convinced that it is a ſpe- 
cies of Beet, of which there are ſeveral cul- 
tivated in this country, particularly the white, 
green, red, ARG _ er White Swiſs 
Beet. 


| The affinity, however, does not detract from 
the value of the Mangel Wurzel, every part of 
which is edible and ſalutary; and beſides al- 
\Jowing nutritious fodder for cattle, affords a 
ſupply for the table, both in ſummer and win- 
ter, as has been obſerved. The leaves, in the 
opinion of many, exceed ſpinach in the plea- 
ſantneſs of their taſte, The ſtalks and ribs - 
of the large leaves, diveſted of the leafy part, 
and peeled, eat like aſparagus; or may be 
uſed in ſoups, which they greatly improve. 
The leaves tied up in a bag or net, with 
elt may be obſerved that many of theſe plants, 
Having been injured in their tap-roots, by tranſplant- 
ing, will not afford a fair ſpecimen of the immenſe 
growth which the root of this vegetable acquires, 


ſlices 


(#3 
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diſh both pleaſant and ſalutary; or with 
plumbs, damſons, ſliced apples, quinces, 
&c. afford a diet that is highly eſteemed 
by many. : 
I plead excuſe of the reader for theſe culi- 
nary digreſſions, but theſe minutiæ are ne- 
ceſſary in the deſcription of a plant which 
promiſes to furniſh an agreeable variety to 
the tables of the opulent, and, which is of 
infinitely more importance, to provide the 
poor with food both cheap and wholeſome. 


Theſe conſiderations, and a perſuaſion of 
the abundant produce of the Root of Scarcity, 


induced me to encourage its cultivation, by 


diſpoſing of the plants to perſons in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of gardens. At firſt I was able to part 
with ſeveral of them to each individual who 
applied ; but at length I am reduced to the 
neceſlity of appearing a niggard, as the nume- 
rous demands have nearly cleared my garden 
of them; but I have ſent to Paris for a large 
ſupply of ſeeds, which I ſhall divide, as ſoon 
as they arrive, with thoſe of my own, now 


nearly fit to gather, into ſmall parcels, for 
| os the 


Gen of meat interlaid, and boiled, make a : 
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the purpoſe of giving away to ſach perſons as 
have already had ſome plants, and to as many 
more as pleaſe to apply, till the Seedſmen in 
London procure them for ſale. There may 
be.individuals averſe to accept them gratui- 
touſly, or who, from a fear of giving trouble, 
may be deterred from making application; 
but as they cannot yet be purchaſed here, 
theſe objections ſhould not be admitted in 
* oppoſition to deſigns of public utility. In- 
deed by ſuch applications they rather confer 
an obligation on the donor: for I am per- 
ſuaded that the culture of this plant will 
prove a national benefit; in contributing to 
which I feel a ſincere pleaſure, and have 
therefore a ſelfiſh wiſh to extend on every 
hand, the cultivation of the Root of Scarcity. 


How many families ſurround the metro- 
polis, in poſſeſſion of little gardens, often 
abounding in weeds; who, with leſs trouble 
than is neceſſary to clear them away, might 
dine once a week upon this ſalutary vegetable! 


How many are there, with a little tract of 
land, fcarcely ſufficient to feed the cow, 
which is to ſupply the family with milk, 


might 


— 
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might compenſate the deficiency. of a dry 


ſummer, by covering a part of the land with 


the Root of Scarcity. 


How many perſons in e by de- 
voting a ſpace of ground to raiſe this prolific 

| vegetable, might ſupply their poor neigh- 
bours, in hard winters, with its roots and 
leaves, which ſeaſoned with a morſel of 
meat, would afford a pleaſant and plentiful 
nouriſhment. | 

All theſe, as long as I poſſeſs ſeeds, may 
be immediately ſupplied, upon application, 
with a portion on them. 


JOHN COAKLEY LETTSOM. 


London, Sept. 5, 1787, 


THE 


THIRD EDITION. 


A the knowledge of the origin and pro- 


greſs of a real or ſuppoſed diſcovery 
may be agreeable to many, I have reprinted, 
in this edition, the introduction prefixed to 
the former; in which I had declared the 
Mangel Wurzel to be a ſpecies of Beet. 


Why the Abbé de Commerell has main- 
tained a different opinion I cannot determine; 
nor the reaſon of his adopting a name ſo near 
the real one in pronunciation, and ſo different 
in its ſenſe: I will, however, hazard a con- 
jecture, becauſe I would rather ſuſpect his 

| Ignorance 
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| ( xiv d) 
ignorance than his integrity. Mangold is the 
German name of Beet, but it is Pronounced 
Mangel by a provincial error, particularly in 
Swabia, Alſatia, and other ſouthern provinces 
of Germany, and nn hence the miſnomer 


* 


However inapplicable this miſtaken ortho- 


. graphy may be to the genus of the plant, it 


is expreſſive of its product, in times of 
ſcarcity; and the name which the Abbe 
adopted 1s CORNER throughout this tranſla- 


5 tion. 


It is a well known fact, that plants which 
have been cultivated for a ſeries of years, 
either for uſe or ornament, are produc- 
tive of a great number of varieties: ſome 
ſpecies of plants have a greater tendency to 


produce theſe than others ; thus the varieties 


of the cabbage are almoſt innumerable, while 


thofe of the turnep ſcarcely: exceed half a 


dozen. It alfo frequently happens that a 
variety of a plant, either found originally 
wild by accident, or the offspring of culture, 
ſhall be of the greateſt utility to mankind, 

while 


* 


nile 


} . 


J 


while the plant, in its natural, original ſtate, 


is comparatively of no value; this cannot be 
better illuſtrated than by the turnep, which, 
if ſuffered to degenerate, becomes the wild 
turnep, common on the banks of ditches, 
having a root not much bigger than one's 
little finger, while the ſame root, in its higheſt 


ſtate of cultivation, has been known to weigh 


thirty, and even an hundred pounds.“ 


. 


haps as badly aſcertained as thoſe of any plants 
whatever, the maritima being the only one 


with whoſe place of growth, and hiſtory, we 


are perfectly well acquainted, the ſpecies be- 
ing involved in ſuch obſcurity, the varieties 
of courſe require much elucidation. 


Non omittendum naturæ miraculum, ex tam parvo 
ſemine tribus penè menſibus gignitur tam magna radix, 
ut ea aliquibus in locis plus quàm centenas libras pen- 
dat. At librarum triginta pondere nos ſæpius innu- 
mera rapa vidimus in Ananienſi agro, longa et colore 
purpurea. Matth. in Dioſc. p. 434. Parkinſon in his 
Parad. Terr. referring to this paſſage, by miſtake quotes 
fifty for thirty. 


+ Gracis o&vTAov ν,⏑Ejeñnͥ, Latinis Beta, C Man- 
gold, Belgis Beete, Rodebeet, /a/zs Beta, Bietola, Hi/pa- 


nis Aſelgas, Gallis Poiree, 


| The beet + is a genus whoſe ſpecies are per- 
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( xvi ). 


Marrmotvs, who publiſhed his — 


tarii in 1565, and whoſe wooden plates, 
though ſome of the earlieſt, rival many of 

the copper ones of modern days, has figured F 
three ſorts of Beet, which he calls 15 1505 
| ant . 


Dopoxæus, whoſe Pemptades came out in 


1616, and whoſe figures, though they do not : 


come up to thoſe of Marrhlolus in boldneſs, 
of deſign, exceed them for the moſt part in 
accuracy, exhibits three ſorts of Beet, which 
he denomintes alba, rubra, and rubra Romana. 


The three Beets of theſe authors, as far as 
one can judge from figures, and they are 
ſome of the beſt extant, appear clearly to be 


the common white Beet, common red Beet, and 
turnep-rooted red Beet, now generally culti- 


vated i in our gardens. : . 


* 
; 
+ 1 


Glad Bayninn, whoſe Phat was » pabile 
ed in 1623, enumerates nine ſpecies, ſix of 


which he calls minores, and three majores. 


14 
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(vil) 
Minores Beta communis five viridis. 
Beta alba vel palliſcens gue ciclas offcinorum. 

Beta rubra vulgaris, 8 
Bela rubra radice rapæ, 5 


Beta hv. maritima, 
Majores Beta pallide virens major, 
Beta lutea major. 


| Linn&vs, who perhaps was too ſorupulous 
in multiplying ſpecies, in the third edition 
of his Species Plantarum, reduces the above 


to two, viz. Beta maritime, and Beta vniparis, 


but in the 4th edition of his Sema Vegeta- 


Bilium, publiſhed by Prof. Murray, the 


Beta alba of BauHnI, is admitted as a ſpe- 
.cres under the name of Beta cicla, , and its 
place of growth pointed out, viz. Lafitania 
od Tagum., We may obſerve that Lyn vs, 


Called feuln originally, becauſe it was firſt thought 
to come from Sicily, thence * and by further cor- 
rnption Cicla- 

+ With all due deference to ſuch great authority, 
Zera rubra and alba would have been terms leſs ex. 
ceptionable, than vulgaris and cicla, vulgaris being 
equally applicable to either, and cicla, as before ob- 


ſerved, unintelligible to moſt. 


b ; in 


(vii) 


in his Species Pl. not knowing the habitat 
either of the red or white, ſuſpected them to 
originate from the maritima. 


DiSiotary Mittens: 1 20 to a conſider- 
able ſhare of diſcernment, joined a very ex- 
tenſive and long continued practice in the 
cultivation of plants, deſeribes three ſpecies, 
viz. Maritima, ſea Beet, 

Hortenſis, common white Beet. 
| Varieties, White Beet, green Beet, Sto wiſs or 
| Chard Beet. 
V. 8 Red Beet, with a pyramidal root. 
' Varieties. Common red Beet, turnep- -rooted red 
Beet, green- leaved red Beet. | 
| Ga emp the Beet, which is the ſub- 
ject of this treatiſe, with all the Beets above 
enumerated, both ſpecies and varieties, it is 
not found exactly to accord with any of them; 
it ſeems to approach the neareſt to Miller's 
green- leaved red Beet. It is difficult to ſay 
- whether it partakes moſt of the nature of the 
vulgaris or cicla; indeed it has all the ap- 
pearance of a hybrid plant, produced from 
both: it is certainly a variety only; and if 
we ſhould be juſtified in | giving it a Latin 

name 


40 xix 
name for diſtinction's ſake, we would call i it 
Beta hybrids. 


'T hat Beet hen been long known as an article 
in diet, hiſtory teſtifies. The very name of 
Cicla is derived from Sicily, a country where 
it formed a conſiderable: portion of the diet 
of the people, and was well known to the 
Romans in general. Beta ſtands at the head 


of one of Martial's Epigrams, i in the follow- 
ing diſtich. 


Ut ſapiant fatuæ fabrorum prandia Betæ, 


O quam ſæpe petet vina piperque cocus! 
| L. XIII. Ep. 1 3. 


Perfivs, in his third Wine rallying the 


| delicacy of palate which ſome of his con- 
temporaries indulged, likewiſe introduces this 


vegetable as the food of the common people. 


————tenero latet ulcus in ore 
Putre, quod haud diceat n radere Beta. 


Prior to "theſe, however, both Arete 
and Greek authors, mention the Beets as 


dietetic plants, and many ancient writers 


deſcribe their cultivation and culinary uſes : 
| b 2 | among 


C 


among our countrymabn,: lib, in” this 
Acetaria, ſpeaks much in their favour z the 
ce coſta, or ribs of the white Beet (by the 
French called the Chard) being boiled, melts 
and eats like marrow ; but the ſea-Beet is the 
the moſt delicate of all.” This ſpecies is well 
known to people living on the ſea coaft, who 
call it Clif-fpinach, and frequently cultivate 
it in their gardens ; it differs from the others, 
not only in being a ſmaller and procumbent 
plant, but in having a perennial'root. 


GERARD obſerves, that “ Beet boiled and 
eaten with oil, vinegar, and-pepper, is a 
<< moſt delicate and excellent fallad ; but 
ce what might be made of the red and beau- 
< tiful root, I refer unto the curious and cun- 

ce ning cook, who, no doubt, when he hath 

ec had the view thereof, and is aſſured that 
c it is both good and wholeſome, will make 
ce thereof many and divers diſhes, both fair 
2 and good. 5 


N 
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It is probable that the Beet never came 
into very general uſe in this kingdom as an 
article of diet. The root is not a pleaſant 
kind of food to many people, and the cul- 

| tivation 


6 
tivation of it was not ſuggeſted i in the time 
of Gzzard. Indeed it is bat lately that 


farming has acquired that immenſe improve- 
ment as a ſcience, which economizes every 


thing to ſome advantage. The Abbe himſelf 


recommends in a particular manner the 
great utility of the Mangel Wurzel in feed- 


ing and fattening, of cattle ;* and though I 


cannot confirm his experience by my own, 
yet its farinaceous ſaccharine quality ſuffi- 
ciently evinces it. It is but lately that the 
Potatoe, ſo long and publickly known, as a 
cheap and wholſome food, has been applied to 


the feeding of cattle; although ſo early as 


Shakeſpeare, it was eſteemed a nutritive ali- 
ment at the table, as appears by the recom- 
mendation in his Merry Wives of Windſor, 
one edition of which, in yr was Printed 


in "__ 


*A valuable Cs at lpbvich, informs me, 
that ſome of the leaves were gathered, offered to, and 


| refuſed by cows and horſes ; but he adds, that the 
„ cattle were not faſted for the purpoſe, and it is ob- 


*« ſerved, that although they refuſe both cabhages 
* and turneps at the firſt, 2 ay will afterwards eat 


on 8 


b 3 « Let 
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| 
hs Let the ſky rain Potatoes: 


Act v. ſcene 3. | 


0 1597, Gerard ſays, that « he bought 
ce theſe roots at the Exchange in London, 
« and planted them in his garden, where 
« they flouriſhed until winter, at which time 
ce they periſhed and rotted.” At this date, 
he adds, « they were roaſted in the aſhes 
ce ſome, when they be ſo roaſted, infuſe them, 
« and ſop them in wine; and others, to 
e give them the greater grace in eating, do 
we boil them with prunes, and ſo eat them. 
« And likewiſe, others dreſs them (being 
ce firſt roaſted) with oil, vinegar, and ſalt, 
tc every man according to his own taſte and 
„„ : 


« Theſe roots may ſerve as a ground or 
© foundation, whereon the cunning confec- 
ce tioner, or ſugar-baker, may work and 
« frame many comfortable delicate con- 
te ſerves, and reſtorative ſweet-meats. | 


Early in the laſt century, Sir Walter Raleigh 


returned from North America, with this 
; uſeful 


( xxili ) 


uſeful vegerable, but being obliged to put 


into Ireland in his paſſage, and to unload 


part of his cargo, in order to repair his 


veſſel, a number of Potatoes were planted in 
that kingdom, previous to the arrival of Sir 
Walter in the Thames: this probably may 
account for the name of Iriſh Potatoes, as 
they might have been cultivated there a year 
earlier than in England. 


| This digemon ſuggeſts encouragement to 
a ſteady perſeverance in promoting the cul- 
tivation of ſuch articles of diet as are pro- 
ductive and fſalutary. When G RAR raiſed 
the Potatoe in his garden as an object of bota- 
nical curioſity, he little imagined that in leſs 


that two centuries, millions of people, and 


immenſe herds of cattle, would be fed with 
this exotic root, ; 


The Beta hybrids will not, in general, ſu- 
perſede the Potatoe; but 1 am informed that 
the latter does not thrive in ſome places 
where this Beet may be profitably ſubſtituted; 


— to ſuit each ſoil with its appoſite vege- 


a Is an improvement 1n horticulture, 
04 - long 


( mir ) 


long ſince mee ws: the ene 
bard. | 


Nec vero terræ ferre omnes omnia gen 
Flumini bas ſalices, craffiſque plaudibus | 


alnt 

- Nafcuntur, ſteriles ſaxoſis montibus orni. 
Littora myrtetis lætiſſima: denique apertos 
Bacchus amat colles ; W LIG et pe 


80 | taxi. 
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| Though a root of the Beta tybrida may 
be unpleaſant to ſome, I never knew any 
perſon that once taſted the leaves, without 


wiſhing for a repetition of the pleaſure ; they 
have preferred it to ſpinach in taſte, at the 
fame time it appears to be much eaſter of di- 
geſtion, which renders it in a medical point 
ol view, applicable to the weak, the hectic, 
__ conſumptive: tele are chiefly reſtricted 


Nor ev'ry hte: an ew'ry ſoil will grow, 
The fallow Ioves the wat'ry ground, and low, 
The marſhes, alders, nature ſeems t'ordain 
The rocky clift for the wild aſh's rein; 
The baleſul yew to northern blaſts afligns,, 5 
To ſhores the myrtles, and to mounts the vines. 
„ DaroEx. 
to 


* 
to a vegetable diet, and every nite that 
enlarges the catalogue in this depariment, 
leſſens the reſtraints, and thereby augments 
75 comforts 'of exiſtence. 
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he ay not be: improper to | 6dſcrve 1 lon 
that moſt of the 'wtiters of the Beets, deſcribe 
them as larheive,% when fie tried; Fam | 
ſoon nn this pda Ei: & 7 wo 

Within the fact: of e e —_ abt 


2400 applications have been made for the 


plants and ſeeds of the Mangel Wurzel, or 
Beta hybrida, and I believe no perſon: has: 
been diſappointed. Of letters upon the ſub- 


ject of this vegetable, and its cultivation in 


particular, F have received about 700, moſt 
of which have been anſwered: laborious as 
this correſpondence has been, it has afforded! 
me the ſatisfation of obſerving the philan- 
thropy of the higher ranks of fociery : moſt 
of the letters which I have been honoured 
with from the We pe intimate a 


„ The white Bee is ſaid to „„ 


of acrimony, and of this the Beta hybrida partakes in 


ans ä but is my diſipated by boiling. 
deſire 
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deſire of extending the cultivation of this 
plant upon their own eſtates for the benefit 
of the . | | 


Among the claſs of humane characters, it 


gives me pleaſure. to mention the Clergy, 
whoſe benevolence in this point of view, is 


conſiſtent with the general tenor of their 
conduct. This voluntary tribute, merited 


as it is, I know, they do not require, for 
their names are - enrolled in almoſt every 
charitable inſtitution in the kingdom; and 


by their continued labours many of them 


are in a n meaſure maintained. 


Thaw obe of he poor in the coun- 


try, I have had many applications for this 
plant; and they very uniformly expreſs a 
ſolicitude to cultivate it for the benefit of 
the objects committed to their charge. 

Some may delight in degrading human 
nature. The picture I preſent is founded 
on facts — facts that elevate character, and 


humanize the mind by communication of 
good. By the aid of benevolence thus 


ww” 


Oy extended, three millions of plants 


Fg 


* 
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4 
f 


will ſoon germinate. from the ſeeds I 5 


diſtributed, and afford ten millions of pounds 


of vegetable aliment, a calculation which, 


from my own experience and that of others, 
is by no means exaggerated; one proof of 
which I derive from the following relation 
lately communicated to e by my corre 
ſpondent at * e | 


* 
— 


.«c Mr. D near > Se Norfolk, 
tc received ſome ſeeds of the Root of Scar- 


* city from the late Sir Richard Jebb, Bart. 


© which he ſowed in light rich earth, in 


c a drill, at the end of April laſt: when 


te the plants had acquired the thickneſs of 
cy quill, ſome were tranſplanted, and others 


« left in the ſeed-bed. On taking up the 


« latter on the firſt of November, after hav- 


„ ing had their leaves ſeveral: times pre- 


„ viouſly plucked during the ſummer, a 


& ſingle root, with a moderate top, meaſured - 


« three feet two inches in length, and twenty= 
ce ſeven inches in_circumference, and weighed 


& twenty-four pounds with the top, and ten- 
. gone pounds without it. Thoſe roots 
| Fat „ which: 
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a” white had been tranſplanted, | nequired : 
« * about half the fie. | 


» Me. n is Ga chat nk 


| « them after the manner of turneps, in well 
* ploughed earth, manured as for turne ps, 
“ and houghed to 18 inches apart, with 


« their leaves untouched, would "ou the 


88 belt moch of Emture. 


x From ahis! aſtoniſhing Fore of ings 
tion, we may calculate, that upwards of 30 
pounds weight of provifion has been pro- 
duced in about half a yard of foil! - 


* 


Having already expreſſed a defire of an 

hiſtorical account of the introduction of the 
Mangel Wurzel into this kingdom, it is with 
particular pleaſure that I am enabled by the 


Kindneſs of Grawville Sharp, Eg. acting exe- 
ceutor of the late Sir Richard Job, Bart. to 


lay before the publick the following extract 


the 


9 2 . * 


— 0 


(( i)) 


the 19th of April 2786, which accompanied 
the firſt packet of ſeeds introduced hert. 
It is therefore but juſtice to add, that to 
-Thomas Boothby Partyns, Eſq. this country 
is indebted for the introduction of the Racine 
de Diſette, the name adopted wen at che | 
cn, of his letter. 


*. OHN COAKLEY LETTSOM. 


London Nov. 15, aße 5 | 
Apropos to 5 and 1 


1 I have made an excellent acquiſition. of a 
* plante racine, which has every advantage 
ec with the turnep, both for the food of man 


« and beaſt, without being ſubject to the 
< ravages of any inſect whilſt in its infant 


e ſtate; an inconvenience (which of late 
c years) the farmer in all parts of Europe 
. has very much felt in che turnep. The 
4 ſcarcity of forage in France, for thefe two 
<< laſt years paſt, has induced a very expe- 


, rienced cultivator in this neighbourhood 


* vo ſearch for a ſubſtitute, when hay and 
"00 other forage fails. He has ſucceeded to a | 


c miracle, almoſt, in the root I mention, 
8 I haye ſeen the root and Plant, and am ſo 
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har convinced of its excellence, as a food 


both for man and beaſt, that I think 1 ſhall 
be able to render Old England an eſſential 


ſervice in conveying ſeed there for its be- 
ing cultivated. The leaves are excellent, 
and much like ſpinach when boiled, all 
ſorts of cattle are fond of them, and they 
ce may be cut ſix or ſeven times in the au- 
cc 


tumn for green forage. The root weighs 


from eight to ten pounds,“ and keeps (like 


the turnep) till the month of May follow- 
ing. The cultivator I allude to tattened 


hogs, oxen, and ſheep with it laſt winter, 
and it exceeds his moſt ſanguine expecta- 


tions. It is excellent for milch cows, as 


it cauſes no diſagreeable taſte in their 


milk, or the butter made from it. The 
cultivator ſent ſome plants to the Minifter 
of France, it was ſo approved of, that he 


deſired ten quintals, 1000 Ib. weight, to 
be diſtributed through all the provinces. 
I have procured two 1b. of the ſeed, Ward 


ſown by the late Sir R. Jebb, Bart. weighed about en 
pounds each. The Abbé Commerell ſays, they grow 
in Lorraine to ten or even ffteen pounds. The roots 


raiſed in N Gur to /wenty and "oy -four pounds each. 


cc the 


wy The roots at Trente Place, the 8 of the EY 5 
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ce the cultivator gets from the interior parts of 
cc Germany, and I mean to ſend ſome of it 
e to the Society“ in the Adelphi, with printed 
« directions for its cultivation 90 an above- 
ce mentioned perſon.” 


3 

. * The account communicated by T. B. Parkyns, - 
7 Eſq. is publiſhed in the 5th'volume of the Tranſactions 
of the Society, P · 52. : 
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Kefyrreures to the PLATx. 


BZ TA Hzs RIDA. 
German, Mangold Wurzel. 5 F 
. French, Racine de Diſette. 
C7. Pentandria. Ord, Digynia, 
Fig. 1. The root diminiſhed, the part 
above the figure uſually projecting out of 
the ground. | 


Bo radical leaf about half the uſual 
Gre, | 


3. Part of the k. with a . 
branch. ; 


4. T he flower ſomewhat magnified, con- 
ſiſting of a Ive-leaved calyx, five ſtamina, 
and two piſtils, 


3 congeries of ſeeds incloſed in the 
baſe of the calyces. 


6. The ſeeds wien out and exhibited 
ſeparately. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
By che ABBE DE COMMERELL.. 


1 


8 I am fully convinced, that a 2 
population is the ſureſt indication of 
the happineſs of a nation, and the moſt cer= 
tain preſage of its glory; and as 1 alſo know; 
that population cannot be advanced; or even 
continued in its preſent ſtate, but in thoſe 
countries in which the neceſſaries of life are to 
be obtained in plenty; I have thought it my 
duty to make a root generally known, which, 
in years of ſcarcity, will afford to men an 
healthful and agreeable food ; which, when 
fodder i is ſcarce or. dear; will furniſh cattle, 
as well during the ſummer as the winter, 
with a cheap and abundant nouriſhment; 
which, at all times, and in all countries, - 
may be certainly produced in great quanti- 
ties; and of which the cultivation is ſimple; 
Wand the crop gathered in with little trouble, 


Wand which is caſtly preſerved. : SO 
© | „ 
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The root, of which! have undertaken to 
give an account, is not known in Frante, or. 
at leaſt very little. It has no proper name 
in French, and I have not been able to find 
a deſcription of it in any botanical. work. 
In Germany, where the greateſt advantages 
have been derived from it, it is called Dick 
Ruben, (the Great Turnep) ; Dick Wurzel, (the 
Great Root); and Mangel Wurzel, (the Root 
of Scarcity). I have made uſe of the laſt 
denomination, the Root of Scarcity, (Racine de | 

Diſette) becauſe it is a literal tranſlation of 

the name often given to it by the Germans, 
and becauſe it is expreflive of the properties 

of the plant which it denotes. It might, in- 
deed, be called the Root of Abundance, which 
would be no great deviation from the German 
name, and which would be expreſſive of one 
of the principal properties of this plant; 
which is, conſtantly to thrive, and to pro- 
duce a very great crop, even when other 
kinds of roots and vegetables fail, and when 
there i is a general 1 8 of fodder. | 


This root ought. not to be * into the 


Claſs of turneps, nor into that of carrots; anc 
althoug! 


* 


zoug! 


* 
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a e by its external appearance, a and its 


ſeed, it very much reſembles the Beet; 


it is ſuperior to it in every reſpect, and ap- 


pears to form a diſtinct Species,” Its xe 


2 I mall here urge ſome reaſons, which appear to 


amount to certain proof, that the Root of Scarcity , 


ought not to be confoundtd with the red beet root, nor 
with any kind of beets. If they do not ſtrip off ue 
leaves of the Root of Scarcity, it does not grow to any 
great ſize, or at leaſt never arrives to the aſtoniſhing 
bulk in which we ſee it otherwiſe appear. If, on the 
contrary, they often ſtrip off the leaves of the red beet, 
It hardly thrives any more, it is enervated, its vegeta- 
tion becomes languiſhing, and its root hardens ; and 
beſides, it ſcarcely ever happens, that the leaves of 
the red beet have the ſame taſte with thoſe of the Root 
of Scarcity, or grow with the en or attain 


to the ſame length, 


4 0 to the white beet, this cannot be compared with 


the Root of Scarcity ; its leaves are curled, and have a 
very earthy taſte; its root is ſmall, ill: ſhaped, forked, 


hard as a horn, and uſcleſs, : 


If the Root of Scarcity were the fame. as the red beet, 
would the farmer ſow ſo diſtinctly both the one and the 
other ? Theſe two roots are equally known and culti- 


yated 1 in all the provinces of Germany; but the pro- 
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is ſo eaſy, its advantages ſo numerous, and 


it will anſwer ſo completely the purpoſe of 


any 


duce and the uſe of one being very different from thoſe 
of the other, they only c RTE the Root of 2 W . in 


large quantities. 


The red beet, i in all the provinces „ off a has 


a diſtin name, and is called Rothe Ruben; and ay | 


never give that name to the Root of Scarcity, 


But it is of little conſequence to what dry claſs 


of roots this belongs, whether to that of ' beets, or to 
any other; that which is eſſential and inconteſtible is, 
that it unites in itſelf all the advantages which I attri- 
bute to it. I do not pretend to the merit of any in- 


vention, or to have communicated any new diſcovery; 


I have no other deſign than to make known to the 


public my experiments and obſervations. If the 
root, concerning which I treat, is known in ſome 
parts of the kingdom, which is very poſlible, the peo- 


ple muſt be ignorant of the manner of cultivating it, 


and of its advantages, ſince it is not ſo a as ĩt 


ought to . 


It is * by miſtake, that ſome REOPEN have 
given the name of turneps to the Root of Scarcity. 
Monſ. Buchoz himſelf, in his work, entitled Au Eco- 
nomical Manual * 1 has confounded theſe 
twWg 


( XXxvIi 
any other fodder, that it ſeems to me to de- 
ſerve to be adopted every where, and to have 
the preference, even in the beſt years, over 
all other roots with which beaſts are nouriſh- 
ed. It may be. planted in open fields, and 
in lanes; it will ſucceed in all lands, and 
efpecially i in thoſe that are moiſt and light. 
If in hard and clayey grounds it is prevented 
from making its way far into the earth, it will 
extend itſelf horizontally, and will produce 
above tlie ſurface that which the nature of the 
ſoil hinders from being produced beneath it. 
This moſt valuable root is not affected by 
the viciſſitude of the ſeaſons, and has no de- 
ſtructive enemy; the inſects and vermin, 
which make hn, >a on all other ver of 


two roots; fince he ſays, that PUR 1 of Engliſh 
turneps reſemble thoſe of red beet, which is not true; 
for the Engliſh turneps are in reality only a ſpecies of . 

turneps larger than others, of which the rough and 
deeply cut foliage i is exactly like that of all others , and 
they are cultivated nearly in the ſame manner. Mr. 
Buchoz, therefore, has been deceived hy a miſtaken 
name; and what he has ſaid relative to the cultivation 
of turneps , applies only to that of the Root of Scarcity. 
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yegetables, neither touch nor injure it. It is 
not attacked by blaſting or mildew, and the 


_ greateſt drought does not affect its vegeta- 


tion; it does not impoyeriſh. the ſoil that 


- nouriſhes it; but prepares it to receive, be- 
fore the vinter, the corn ad other ſeeds 


„ % a ++» 


in zt. 


In order to 8 perſons to , engage in 
the cultivation of a root ſo valuable, and to 
cauſe it to ſucceed in all hands, I ſhall point 
out the time and the manner of ſowing, 
tranſplanting, and cultivating it, and of ga- 
thering in the leaves; which ſucceed each 
other, without ceaſing, in the greateſt abun- 
dance, and which are highly uſeful, eſpecially 
for horned cattle. I ſhall treat of the crop of 
roots, of the manner of preſerving them, and 
of the method and time of re-planting them 

in order to obtain ſeed. I ſhall afterwards ſhey 
in what manner the roots are to be pre- 
pared for feeding and fattening large cattle, 
and even for rearing young calves, that the 


owners are defirous of weaning ſoon after 
| | their 


( Mix) 


their being calved. I ſhall ſpeak afterwards 
of the other advantages with which this root 
is attended. Laſtly, I ſhall make ſome 
other obſervations relative to different ſub- 
jects of agriculture, of the value and utility 
of which I have been convinced by expe- 
rience, 
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ROOT. or SCARCITY, ke. 


sr 1 


The Tim __ Manner of ſowing ewe Seed of rhe 
9 1 A e, ah 
en TE ſeed of the Root of FO may 
be ſown as ſoon as the weather will 
permit the earth to be cultivated, from the 
end of February to the middle of April. 
This ſeed is ſown in the ſame manner as that 
of other roots that are tranſplanted; that is, 
either at random, or in lines, at the diſtance 
of fire inches from each other: they cover 
it with at leaſt an inch of good earth. It is 
neceſſary that it ſhould be ſomewhat thinly 
ſown, becauſe the root is large, becauſe it 
will be eaſier to clear away the weeds, and 
becauſe the plants will be finer and more vi- 
gorous. This ſeed is commonly ſown in a 
ar or in a piece of good land, well pre- 
pared. 
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| Ty Method 7 preparing the Farth into which 


the Roots are to be tranſplanted. 


When the ted Was been fown, the field 

muſt be prepared into which the roots are 
to be tranſplanted. It is with theſe roots 
as with all other plants, the more the earth 


is manured, the more "thoroughly; it is 
ploughed and prepared, the finer and lafger 
they become; and the crop of leaves is pro- 


Portionally increaſed and multiplied. Ina 
middling kind of land. the roots produced 
do not weigh more than four or five.pounds, 


and they do not produce leaves above four 
or five times; in a good ſoil they weigh from 


nine to ten pounds, and put forth n * 


| eight or nine times. 


In 15 1 1 longed ſome, by way of expe: 


: riment, in a very middling ſoil, and the 


fineſt did not weigh more than five pounds, 
In 1785, I cauſed them to be planted in a 


good corn field, but the land of which was 
. cloſe 


„„ 
cloſe and hard, and in which they made their 
way into the earth with ſome difficulty : they 
weighed, however, from ſeven to ten pounds, 
In a light, ſandy, and rich ſoil, they grey 


ſtill larger; ſome of them weighed fourteen, 


ans even e l 


Y 


OBSERVATION 


1 I a ; * * ** 1 
0 


Although the moſt favourable ſeaſon, for 
ſowing the ſeed of the Root of Scarcity, is 
from the month of February to the middle 
of April, it is nevertheleſs - adyantageous to 
fow ſome in the following month; and 
even till June; as by that means there 
will always be plants fit for tranſplant- 
ing: and wherever there is a void place, 
either in gardens, or in fields, there they 
may be planted. In- 1784, the fly having 
four times deftroyed the turneps that 1 
had ſown, 1 ſupplied their place with 
Roots of Scarcity-; it was in the month of 
Auguſt, and I nevertheleſs gathered the 
leaves three times, and the roots ' weighed 
from three to four pounds. In hemp fields, 
_— the crop of hemp has: been gathered 1 in, 
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| rang, anſwer 384 well.” 


n 
the Roots of Scarcity may then be plapted; 


and this ſecond produce, although of 4 very 
different nature from the n. i notwitk. 
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3 tru 3 of PR RS of 
May, the land being well broken up by the 
ſpade, or. by the plough, and well prepared 
and levelled by the rake or the harrow, it is 
then proper to take a view of the plantation. 


If the roots are five or fix inches in length, 


and if they are as large as a ſtrong gooſe quill, 
they may be drawn out of the earth. None 
of their fibres ſhould be cut off, but the 
leaves ſhould be cut cloſe at top, as is done 
with endive. Taking afterwards a plant- 


 ing-ſtick, make in the earth holes, from 
four inches and a half to five inches deep: 


theſe holes ſhould be made in a right line, 


and chequer-wiſe, at the diſtance of eigh- 


teen 


6 9 
teen inches from each other. A root ſhould 
be put in every hole, placed in ſuch a 
manner, that the tops may be ſeen a little 
way out of the earth. This is an eaſy pre- 
caution, but very eſſential, and without 
which they will never, ſucceed well; theſe 
plants take root in twenty-four hours ; and 
a man, who is a little accuſtomed: to it, may 


youu TOY” or 2000 in a day.“ 
e 3 The 


. Many perſons have found it difficult to procure 
ſeeds of the Root of Scarcity, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, they have ſolicited me to render 
it eaſy to get them at Paris for the following year. I 
have been happy enough to prevail on M. de la Planche, 

a reſpectable apothecary, in the Rue de Rouelle, at Paris, 
to furniſh his ſhop with a quantity of them, which [I 
have procured for him. He ſells them at four [wres a 
pound ; the prodigious quantity of theſe ſeeds that have 
been called for, having rendered them ſcarce and dear. 


| Thoſe perſons, who are deſirous of having any for 
the following year, are requeſted to write to M. de la 
Planche in the month of November, in order to deter- 
mine what quantity it will be neceſſary to provide. It 
is only towards that time that the price can be fixed, 
which varies according to the nature of the harveſt. 
perſons ſending orders are requeſted to ſend their ad- 

1 dreſs; 
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The Firſt Crop of Leaves, and Method of cul- 
. tivating the Root. 


At the end of June, or on the firſt days of 
July, when the outward: Jeaves are become 
about a foot long, the firſt crop of leaves is 
to be gathered, breaking them off round and 
near the root. For this purpoſe, the thumb 


ſhould be placed within, and at the origin of 


dreſs; and it is alſo defired, that their letters be poſt- 


paid, and that they remit half the price of the ſeeds 
ordered, at the rate of four [pres per pound. The 
other half is to be paid, on receiving the ſeeds ordered, 
in January, 1787. The ſeeds will be ſent in that 
month, agreeable to the addreſs communicated, and by 


the mode of conveyance that ſhall be directed. i 


Thoſe perſons, to whom, from their ſituation, it may 
be more convenient to apply to me to procure them 
theſe ſeeds, may ſend to me the ſame previous notice, 
and may depend upon receiving them at the ſame time. 
Tt is defired that, in both caſes, the letters and the 
money may be ſent free of expence. 

35 | the 
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the leaves, i in order to ſtrip them off, cloſeto 
their inſertion into the ſtem. Thoſe leaves only 
ſhould be gathered which bend towards the 
earth, and care ſhould always be taken to 
leave thoſe of the heart of the plant: they will 
thereby be re-produced, and grow more 
quickly. Immediately after this firſt crop, 
the ground round the root ſhould be turned 


$ 


up once or twice with the mattock. In this 


operation the ſurface of the ground muſt 
be removed from the top of the roots, with a 
wooden ſpade, fo that every root muſt be un · 


covered, for an inch and a half, or two inches: 


they will then appear as if they \ were planted 
in a kind of baſon, nine or ten inches in 
diameter. Even a child might eaſily perform 


this operation. In light lands, it will be ſuf- 


ficient to clear away the weeds, and to dig 
up the earth with the ſpade. After this ſe- 
cond operation, which is a very eſſential one, 
nothing more is neceſſary than to gather in 
the crop. It is from this moment, that the 


roots begin to grow large, and to increaſe in 


an aſtoniſhing manner; and it is not advan- 


tageous to them to have other encroaching 


„ vegetables 


if 8 ) . . , f c . 
vegetables for their neighbours : for both air 
and room are neceſſary,” in order to give fell 
effect to their neee . of 0 


71 be Produce of Leaves. 


In a good ſoil, the leaves, may 1 * 5 8 
off theſe roots every twelve or fifteen days. 
I have remarked, more than once, that, in 
_ the ſpace of twenty-four hours, their leaves 
5 grow nearly two inches and an half in length, 

and one inch and an half in breadth, and alſo, 
that at the ſecond gathering, they have been 
. from 28 to 3o inches in length, and from 
20 to 22 in breadth, The account will ap- 
pear exaggerated, till 8 Oh ſhall have 
demonſtrated i its truth, 
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8 vi. 
3 3 pe; heir Us for Cattle. | 


Oxen, cows, 7585 ſheep, _ eat theſe 
leaves ; they nouriſh them, and they are even 
fattened by them. They are given to them 
entire, as they come from the field. Poultry 
will eat them, when cut ſmall, and mixed 
with bran. Even horſes will like theſe leaves 
yery well, and may be fed with them during 
the ſummer. Nothing more is neceſſary for 
this purpoſe, but to cut them ſmall, with 
ſuch an inſtrument as I ſhall deſcribe, when 1 


come to ſpeak more particularly of the roots, 


Hogs will eat theſe roots yery heartily. 


MATERIAL OBSERVATIONS. 


After repeated experiments, well eſtabliſh- 
ed, and made under my own eyes, I may 
venture to aſſert, that milch cows, and which 
it is intended to continue as ſuch, may, with- 
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out the leaſt i inconyenience, be fed with theſe 
leaves, for their whole nouriſhment, during 


eight, and even to fifteen following days. 
From the very firſt days, they will give a 


greater quantity of milk, and cream of the 
very beſt quality; but if they ſhould be con- 


tinued to be fed with this fodder only, it 
would ſoon be apparent, that they fattened at 
a ſurpriſing rate; in a ſhort time the milk will 


| diminiſh, and their ſubſtance turn entirely 


to | Rs heſe leaves produce the ſame effect 
on ſheep and oxen ; from whence a judgment 


may be formed of the great facility with 


which they may be fatrened, by this Ra 
of nouriſhment alone. | 


In order to keep milch cows in ſuch a 
manner, as to cauſe them to continue to 
produce their full quantity of milk, it is ne- 
ceſſary to mix with theſe leaves, from time 


to time, a third or a fourth part of that kind 
of graſs or herbage, with which they have 


been generally nouriſhed. This graſs, or 


herbage, may be given to them once every 


day; or one day in three they may be fed 
. it en By this pe mabned only, 
the 


| „ 

the cows will always be rendered aftoniſh- 
ingly productive, and their milk will be ex- 
cettent. Theſe obſervations: refer only to 
thoſe cows, who are conſtantly fed in ſtalls. 


When there is an appearance of rain, or 
d at bad weather, a ſufficient quantity of the 
will leaves ſnould be provided for two or three 
rely days; but it is neceſſary to turn up the heap 
ffect again and again into which they are formed, 
nent in order to prevent them from heating. The 
with repeated crops of theſe leaves do not give 
ies more trouble, than any other kinds of green 
: forage, which it is neceſſary to mow, to reap, 
or to gather in fields or meadows, and which 
muſt equally be collected together, and con- 
veyed into barns or ſtables. If there be any 
difference, it is in favour of the leaves of the 
Root of Scarcity ; which a child may break 
off and gather, while it is, neceſſary that men 
ſhould be bots 6a in TY other kinds. 
of en 21 | | 


When a 3 of this root is planted, — 
proportioned to the number of cattle which 


are to * kept or fattened, we may be certain 
: of 
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of being able to furniſh them with leaves 
enough for the time they will be wanted, 
even during the greateſt and the longeſt 
droughts; in ſhort, to the very time in 
which they may begin to eat the roots. I 
have endeavoured to reduce the leaves of the 


Root of Scarcity to dry fodder, and I have 
ſucceeded ; but I would not adviſe any per- 
fon to repeat the experiments that I have 
made for this purpoſe, The trouble of col- 


lecting and preparing them for dry fodder, 


and the little advantage that they were pro- 
ductive of in this way, cauſed me to re- 
nounce the deſign of making this uſe of them. 
Theſe ſoft and tender leaves are withered by 
the heat of the ſun: it requires much time to 
dry them out of it; the leaſt rain, even the 
dew itſelf, rots and reduces them to nothing; 
they diſappear, as if they had been in an 
oven. The only method of ſucceeding then 


is, to paſs a thread through the middle of 
every leaf, and to hang them to dry in the 
air; but a cow would eat as many of theſe 
dried leaves in one day, as would nouriſh It 


for eight when they were green. This ope- 
ration is alſo too long, too troubleſome, and 
| | too 


the 
1ave 


Per- 
Rave 


col- 
der, 
pro- 


10 expenſive for the? inhabitants of- the 


country : but the great utility of the root 
itſelf will more than cournerbilance chin dil. 
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The leaves 7 ha root al alſo afford to 
men an wholeſome: and agreeable food; they 
have not an earthy taſte, like beets; their 
taſte reſembles that of the Carden 4 Eſpagne, 
and they may be eaten in the ſame manner. 
They may be dreſſed in different ways; they 
are conſidered as a kind of ſpinage, and are 
preferred to it by many perſons ; they may 
be eaten from the ſpring to the month of 
November; by their continual re- production, 5 
and. great abundance, they are highly uſeful 
to farmers, to country people, and in all 
houſes in which there are many ſervants. 
In the winter the roots are eaten alſo 


dreſſed different ways. T ben are wholeſome, 
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The leaves which the roots, when kept 


ina cellar, produce during the winter, are 


very tender, and extremely deli icate in ſide 


4 
diſhes. 
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e ce 1 ine Roots ws | 

T he comtlidhttment' of ſhatp felis deter 
mines the time for getting in the crop of roots: 
in 1785, I began this on the 24th of November; 


in 1784, I had been obliged to do it on the 
15th of Oftober. A fine day muſt be choſen 


for gathering in this very valuable crop 


though at the hazard of doing it many day 


before it is neceſſary: it is important to the 


preſervation of this root, that it ſhould be 


houſed perfectly dry. The day being fixed, 


theſe roots ſhould be gathered in the morn- 


ing, and left upon the place whereon they 
grew, that they may be dried by: the air and 


by the ſun. Children may. follow thoſe who 


— 


reap 


un 


r reap the roots, and may cloſely cut off all 
ep the leaves: this operation may be perf, 
kept the leaves: this operation may be perform- 
5 ed the preceding evening, or even ſome 
4 4 days before the harveſt. In the evening all 


the roots ſhould be collected together; if 
they have been well. aired, they may be put 
under cover in aicellar; or in any other dry 
place, Where chey are not in danger of being 
hurt by hb froſt; if there is no reaſon to be 
atpfehenfive! of raing they may be left in the 
field in which they were gathered during the 
night, and removed tlie next day to the place 4 
in Which they are to be depoſited. If the 
weather will permit them to be left in the air 


two or łhfee days, it will be advantageous to 
them. They ſhould not be handled roughly, 
either in removing them, or in diſcharging 
them into the cellar, or other place where they 
are to be kept; for as they have a very thin 

rind, they ate eafily 'bruiſed, and n et : 
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| The time of, . in the crop is he 
ſeaſon for chooſing thoſe roots which are 

proper for: producing ſeed; and thoſe are 

beſt for this purpoſe which have attained 

only to a middling ſize, which are ſmooth, 

ecven, of a roſe colour without; and white 
5 within ſide, or marbled with red and white, 
ſuch are the marks which diſtinguiſn thoſe 
which it is proper to preſerve and cultivate. 
Thoſe which are all white, or all red, are 
either degenerated, or are real beets, of 
which the ſeed, by the neglect of the culti- 
vators, has been mixed with that of the Root 
of Scarcity. The roots, which are intended 
for the production of ſeed, ſhould be kept 
ſeparately from the others, in a place where 
they are ſecured from dampneſs ons: from 


froſt, 


| 1 The 


1 8 


"AK, 


Me Time and Mainer of t thaſe Roois, 
vbich are intended to produce Seed. 


At the beginning of April, thoſe roots 
ought to be put into the ground which are 
intended for ſeed; they ſhould be placed at 
the diſtance of three feet from each other; 


Js their ſtalks grow from five to ſix feet in 


length, it is neceMary to give them props of 
ſeven feet in height, ſunk a foot and a half 
into the earth; theſe props ſhould be inter- 
woven with ſmall rods, and ſhould form a 
kind of hedge-row. Againſt this hedge-row 
the ſtalks. ſhould: be tied, in proportion as 
they extend in length, that ey may not be 
broken TR the wind. 


8 XI. 
the Crop of Send, ard Manner of proferving iti 
This ſeed commonly ripens towards the : 


end of Ottober z It ſhould be gathered im- 
= mediately 


68 
mediately after the firſt white froſts appear; 
then the ſtalks ſhould be cut, and, if the 
weather will permit, they ſhould be raiſed 
up againſt a wall, or paliſade; if the weather 
be bad, they may be tied together in hand- 
fuls, and hung up under ſhelter in an airy 
place, till they are well dried. The ſeed 
may be then taken, and preſerved by being 
put into bags, as is done by, N garden 
ſeeds. DP” | 


Every root, when tranſplanted, may pro- | 
duce from ten to twelve ounces of ſeed. 


5 XII. 

| T7 he Manner if preventing the Roots from at. ; 
Aae 4 

: 

The ſeed of the Root of Scarcity degene- af 
rates, like all others, if care be not taken to at 
pu 


change the ſoil every year, or at leaſt ever) p 
two years; that is to ſay, to ſow in a firm ; 
| ſoil that which has been produced in a light 
and ſandy ſoil, and in a light ſoil that which 

: . TT he 
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has been produced in a firm and hard ground. 
Thus the cultivators of the two kinds of 
land, by every year changing their ſeeds, will 
afford to each a reciprocal benefit. This 
ſeed may be preſerved in its full N 
three or four years. 


$ XIII. 
The Means of preſerving theſe Roots from the | 
Month of November to the End of June. 


If the ſtock of roots be conſiderable, and 
if they cannot be depoſited in the houſe, it 
is neceſſary, many days before the crop, to 
cauſe pits, or trenches, to be dug in the 
ſame field, or in ſome other place, which 
during the winter may be ſecured from rain; 
after having left the inſide of theſe pits 
to dry, during eight or ten days, you may 
put a little ſtraw at the bottom, and. at the 
ſides ; you may then place your roots, one 
by one, in theſe pits, handling them gent- 


ly, and taking the precaution of clearing 


them from all the earth which ſurrounds 
& 2 them. 


( =o) 


them. You are then to cover the laſt roots 
with ſtraw, and to throw upon that ſtraw 
three feet of that earth which has been dug 
out of the pits. You ſhould beat this 
earth well, and form it into ſuch a ſhapes 
with ſhelving ſides, . that the water may run 
from it the more . 


s XIV. 
The Dimensions of the Ditches, or Trenches. 


The dimenſions of theſe pits ſhould be 
proportioned by the height of the ground, or 
to its declivity, They may be made from 
two to four feet in depth; their length is 
indifferent, and depends upon the quantity 
of roots to be depoſited in them; their 
breadth is generally about three feet and a 


half. 


/ 


As theſe roots have the very beneficial 


property of keeping without alteration to 
the month of June, it will be advantageous 


to multiply the pits, and to make one for 
55 every 


= ) 


every. month's conſumption, beginning with 

the month of March, that being the time 
when the winter proviſion is generally at 
an end. I recommend multiplying the 
pits, becauſe the roots, after having been 
deprived of the action of the air, on ex- 
poſure to it anew, do not preſerve their 
freſhneſs long; and this inconvenience may 
be prevented. by e the number 
of pits, or trenches. 7 


XV. 


1 FCC 5 
The Neceſſity and Manner of dn a Vent. 


It is abſolutely neceſſary tat every pit 
ſhould have a vent, by which the fermenta- 
tion of the roots may be exhaled: without 
this precaution, all that you attempt to pre- 
ſerve under- ground, will be rotted or ſpoiled. 
I will point out the manner in which this 
vent ſhould be made. Before any thing is 
put into the pit, you ſhould ſet up in the 
middle of 1 it a ſmall pole, of ſix or ſeven 

C2 feet 


5 1 


feet in length, 1 two inches in diameter ; 


then place your roots in the pit, and diſ- 


poſe them in ſuch a manner as to make a 
ſloping heap, raiſed in the middle, with 
ſhelving ſides; when the pit is full, and 
the roots are raiſed in the middle, half a foot 
above the level of the earth, you ſhould twiſt 
round the pole a rope of hay of about an inch 
in thickneſs, taking the precaution not to 
bind it too hard; you ſhould then throw the 
earth over it, placing it, and beating it down, 
in the manner 'that has been before men- 
tioned, When the pit 1s well covered in, 
and finiſhed 1 in the form of a coffin, you may 
then pull out the pole, the hay will remain 
in the hole, and the exhalations, which the 
roots throw out in fermentation, will evapo- 
rate through that paſſage, At the end of a 
few days, you ſhould cover this' hole with a 
pantile, and when the ſevere froſts com- 
mence, you moe ſtop it up with a far 
our: 
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In order to als theſe roots to be eaten 
by all kinds of cattle, it is neceſſary to cut 
them into ſmall pieces, after having well 
waſhed and cleanſed them. We employ for 
this purpoſe a ſharp inſtrument, made of a 
blade of iron a foot long, and two inches 


broad, and twiſted into the form of an S; in 


the middle of the two branches of the S is 


ſoldered a ſocket of about two inches long ; 
in this ſocket is fixed a wooden handle 


of about three feet ſix inches in length; 
with this inſtrument, which, at firſt view, 
appears intended to imprint the letter 8 
upon any body, they cut theſe roots with 
as much regularity as facility. T his Ope- 
ration is performed in a tub or trough 
intended only for this Purpoſe. A man 
may in one hour's time cut into ſmall 

on 4 ä 
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pieces à quantity of roots, ſuffcient to 
feed twelve oxen for a day, Before the 
roots are caſt into the trough, it is neceſ- 
ſary to ſplit them, and cut them into 
quarters. It is advantageous to mince theſe 
roots into ſmall pieces, of the ſize of 2 nut, 
I have remarked, that when this is done, 
cattle thrive better with them, 
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For Horned Catile, © 
Prepared in this manner, theſe roots may 
be given, without any mixture, to any horned 
cattle and ſheep, eſpecially to thoſe that 
are to be fattened; but if it be neceſſary ta 
huſband the roots, there may be mixed with 
them a quart or more of hay and of chopt 
ſtraw; it is even advantageous to obſerve 

this method, during the three or four firſt 
weeks, with the lean cattle that are intended 
to be fattened: the hay of trefoil, of lucerne, 

and ſainfoin, &c. is the beſt for this pur- | 


ole, 
n Thoſe 
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Thoſe perſons who have, or ill pro- 
cure, an inſtrument for cutting dry fodder, 
ſimilar to that which' is ſucceſsfully and ad- 


vantageouſly made uſe of in Germany, will 


ſave much n and waſte leſs of their pro- 
viſions, 


5 XVIII. | 
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R all the winter hots may be fed 
with this root, adding, however, half ſtraw 
and hay, cut and mixed together. Being 
thus fed, they will become fat, ſtrong, and 
fleck ; but when they are hard worked, it 


will be neceſſary to add from time to time 


a few oats, This is the practice in thoſe pro- 
vinces of Germany, in which this root almoſt 
ſupplies the place of meadows, and of which | 
the breed of horles is mall: een, and 
elteemed. 


Hogs will alſp readily eat theſe raots when 


cut ſmall, raw, and mixed with the fat or 
milky 


(6), 


alter drink, which is annetally given them, 
They will become as fat by eating theſe 
roots, as other ſwine will by different kinds 
of food, which are obtained with more ex- 
penſe and trouble. Sou eee 
{ | RI * 
. $ XIX. 

- Of the Duantity of theſe Roots, to be given 10 

different Kinds of Cath. | 


"Ts quantity of theſe 908 that ſhould 
be given in a day to eat to different kinds of 
beaſts, ſhould be regulated by that of the 
dry fodder that is given them, and which, 
indeed, ought always to be added (for it 
is neceſſary every day to give them à little 
before they are made to drink); and this 
quantity ought alſo to be proportioned to 
the ſize and condition of the beaſts. Regard 
is alſo to be had to the views of the owners 
reſpecting the beaſts: thoſe that are fed in 
order to be kept, ſhould eat leſs than thoſe 
which are intended to be fattened for ſale. 


As the fize of cheſe roots is different, ac- 
cording 
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cording! to the goodneſs. of m2 vil which x 
produces them, we cannot fix the quantity 
by the number of roots, nor can we aſcertain 
the quantity to be given to every beaſt by 
weighing the roots; many perſons would 
neither have time nor conveniencies for 
weighing them; and I ſhall content myſelf 
with relating the following facts, which will 
throw upon this ſubje& all the light of which 

it is ee ep 


N 


10 


5 In the nh of May, 1785, I planted 
12 fixteen thouſand and ſome hundreds of theſe 
h, roots, in a field containing two acres and 
it an eighth, Heidelburgh meaſure ; this me- 
Je ſure is the ſame, as I am aſſured, as that of 
118 Lorrain; the acre containing 250 roods, 
t the rood ten feet, and the foot ten royal 
-d inches, about 830 Engliſh yards. From 
bbs the beginning of July, till the 15th of 
4 November, ſeven cows and three calves 
= were conſtantly fed from the produce of the 
5 leaves, mixed with a third or fourth of 
= other herbage, as I have before mentioned; 


and from the 20th of November they eat the 
roots cut ſmall, in the manner that I have © 
already 
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| already pointed out. The cows. had two 


meals a day, each conſiſting of ſixteen. or 


Eighteen pounds of roots, mixed with four 


4. 


pounds of chopt ſtraw or hay: with this nou- 
ktiſhment their milk, was as good, and as 
” plentiful as it had eyer been, and they were 
in the 145 condition poſſible. 
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Tbe | Method « fattening * 8 


ty fattened Pur? very lean oxen ; 1 and gave 
ar firſt to each, twice a day, twenty pounds 
of theſe | roots, mixed with five pounds of 
after graſs, or of chopt hay. At the ex- 
piration of a month, in conſequence of in- 
ſtruction that I had received from an in- 


telligent and obſervant farmer, I cauſed 


their chopt hay to be omitted, and ſubſti- 
tuted five p pounds of roots in its room. 
Thus they lived, for two months, upon roots 
only ; and at the end of three months, 


they were ſu fficiently fat for, _fale. They 
always readily devoured this food, becauſe i it 


is s well-taſted, tender, and * no pre- 
paration. 


re 


ts 


* at e once. 


Four + Wenk are commonly requiſite for 
fattening an ox, with the uſual fodder. Now 


602 


h paration. 4 have remarked, that it is as 


vantageous to give to oxen, as well as at. 
cows, their day's allowance, at two or three 
times; they will thereby fatten ſooner, and 
there will be nothing ſpoiled or loſt, as often 
happens, when, theit day 's allowance i is given 


 Frond this recital, which is exact and faith- 
ful, it will be eaſy to conclude what quantity 
of roots are een for feeding a cow, 
and fattening an ox; © how much an acre of 
land may produce, when the roots are planted 
at eighteen inches diftance, agreeably to what 
I have already faid ; and how many oxen may 
be fattened, or cows kept, 1855 the produce 
of an acre. ; 


theſe roots will keep eight months in the 
year; and the leaves, which anſwer the ſame 
purpoſe, wilt furnifh food for the four other 
months; the cattle then to be fattened with 
theſe roots may. be renewed three times in. 


£ + 


| 4643 + 
the year; or thoſe whom it is propoſed to 
keep, may be fed conſtantly with them, 
during the whole courſe of the year. 


8 I XXI. 
De nett Produce of an | Acrs of Lo Lor- 
rain Meaſure. 5 


In order to ſave cultivators ſome trouble, 
in in calculating what quantity of roots may be 
produced in an acre of land, Lorrain mea- 
ſure, which is nearly equal to half an acre 
of France, I will ſtate here the method of 
proceeding in that calculation, and of ſhew- 
ing the reſult. The acre of land contains 
250 ſquare roods, the rood contains ten feet, 
and the foot ten royal inches: the acre then 
comprehends 2,500,000 ſquare inches of ſur- 
face; but every ſquare of 18 inches contains 
(multiplying 18 by 18) 324 ſquare inches ; 
and thus, in dividing 2,500,000, by the 


number of ſquare inches neceſſary to every 


root, it will be found, that 7,716 roots may 
be planted in an acre of Lorrain, placing 
them 


F< 


them at 18 inches diſtance: there remains, 


( 31 + by 


indeed, a fraction in this enen ; but 
this may be — | | 


As to the wedge «f the roots, as that de- 
pends upon the goodneſs and nature of the 
ſoil wherein they are planted, it muſt con- 
ſequently depend upon the choice made of 


the land. But it may here be obſerved, that 


if the land be but middling, and little dung- 
ed, theſe roots may be planted a foot, or 


fifteen inches diſtance from each other; but, 


in a good ſoil, eighteen. Inches ſhould always 


be allowed, | a 


Many of the inhabitants of Puttelange, 


and all the farmers who have imitated me, 
have ſucceeded as I have done; but thoſe 


who have not conformed to my directions 


relative to the plantation and culture, thoſe 


who have ſunk their plants too deeply'into 
the earth, thoſe who have ſet them too 
near to each other, or who have mixed 


them with other kinds of roots, and who 


have not attended properly to their cul- 
tivation, have not ſucceeded : they would 
undoubtedly. 


SSS 
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. undonbtedly- have attributed to the nature of 
the root, and to the foil, that waitt of fuccefs 


which was the effect of their negligence; if 
many of their b N had not rer 
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{If in every peosiser ſome perſon cooks be 
. 9 ſofficiently benevolent to ſow a large 
quantity of the ſeed of the Root of Scareity, 
and to diſtribute the plants to all thoſe who 
ſhould be defirous of cultivating them; if 
ſome one ſhould alſo condeſcend to teach, 
at theſame time, the methods of planting, cul- 
tivating, and ufing them, he would certainly 
render a very important ſervice to the inhabi- 
tants of the country, to thoſe who cannot 
derive information from the Memoirs which 
are publiſhed by government, or by the 
learned; becauſe they are neither acquainted 
with them, nor underſtand them; and are | 
ignorant even of the exiſtence of thoſe perio» | 
dical publications, which frequently announce 
uſeful diſcoveries, and intereſting i inventions, 
The inhabitants of the country continue in a 
ſtate of ignorance, only becauſe pains are not 
taken to communicate 1uſtruttion to them; 
5 1 


1 


. 
; they live in a ſtate of apathy, only becauſe 
the proper -meaſures are not adopted for 


awakening their RIF > and nn their 
ardour. 0 


5 The 3 a cow will greatly con- 
tribute to the felicity of the family of 
the labourer and the mechanic, &c. He 
who has not hitherto been able to do this, 
becauſe he has not been able to feed one, 
may eaſily in future enjoy this advantage; 
let him rent but a little ſpot of ground, 
and there cultivate the Root of Scarcity, 
and he may keep his cow; and the milk 
which ſhe will produce, in leſs than a month, 
will pay-the rent of his ground. The pea- 
ſant, who has hitherto been able to keep 
but one cow, will be enabled to keep two 
or three, if he will apply himſelf to the 
cultivation of the ſame root, 
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$ XXII. 


Farther Advantages reſulting g from the cultiva- 
tion of 5 Root of mo 


| Beſides the n which I have dfready 
enumerated, the Root of Scarcity alſo poſ- 
ſeſſes many others; and I ſhall here particu- 
larly mention the certainty of an abundant 
crop, however intemperate may be the ſea- 


4 


ſons. 
Tf this root be cultivated, it will not be 
neceſſary that cattle ſhould paſture in the 
meadows, and eat the produce of them du- 
ring the ſummer; but all the graſs which the 
meadows produce, may then. be converted 
into hay. How much, indeed, may they 
not ſell of it, ſince, even during the winter, 
they may at leaſt ſave two-thirds of it? And, 
in ſhort, as the Root of Scarcity will render 
it eaſy to feed beaſts in the ſtable during the 
whole yew this circumſtance will alſo 
greatly 


4. 


the 


the 
ted 


ter, 
nd 3 
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greatly increaſe the quantity of dung, which 
is ſo neceſlary in agriculture. 0 


In conſequence of theſe advantages, fodder 


may always be kept at a moderate price; for 


this root yields a much greater produce than 
other kinds of 12 and ſurpaſſes them 
even in thoſe years in which they are the 
moſt favourable. When this root is be- 
come ſufficiently known, cultivators will un- 
doubtedly prefer it it to all the other kinds of 
fodder. = 


The numerous experiments that I have 
made, eſpecially in the year 1785, relative to 
the culture, the produce, and the uſe. of the 
Root of Scarcity, have convinced me, that 
it deſerves to obtain a decided preference 


over all other roots, and even over turneps. 


Whether I am partial, or enthuſiaſtick in my 
attachment to it, may be determined by con- 
ſidering the reaſons which I am now about 
to enumerate, | | 
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XXIII. 
Kecapitulation. 
1. This vegetable may be eaten by men 


during the whole year: it is agreeable and 
wholeſome, and does not cauſe flatulencies, 


” Cn do. 


* 


2. As it is not e by the caterpillar, 


or by any other inſect, its ſucceſs is certain 


every where : it ſuffers nothing from the 
viciſſitude of the ſeaſons. Neither our own 
turneps, nor thoſe of England, poſſeſs theſe 
advantages. 


3. The leaves of the Root of wal 
afford an excellent food for all kinds of cattle, 
during four months in the year; whilſt tur- 
neps produce leaves only once a year, and 
even then are tough, and injured by inſets. 


4. The Root of Scarcity may be well pre- 
ſerved during eight months in the year, and 
| is 


TE S 0 3 
is not ſubject to become rotten, as is the 
caſe with turneps; which, from the end of 
the month of March, become ſtringy, tough, 
and ſpongy. 


5, There is no kind of turneps which ever 


| ſucceeds perfectly; they often fail entirely, 
eſpecially in hard lands ; they require alight, 


good, and ſandy ſoil ; but the Root of Scar- 
city will ſucceed every where; the cultivators 
of different kinds of lands may be equally 
aſſured of ſucceſs; and farmers and labourers 
may therefore be greatly benefited by this 
reſource, 


6. The milk produced by cows who have 
been fed for ſome days together with tur- 
neps, contracts a ſtrong, ſour, and diſagree- 
able tallow-taſte ; but thoſe, who are fed 
with the Root of Scarcity, produce both 
milk and butter of an excellent quality, 


After this parallel, which I have made with 
an exact regard to truth, and which will un- 
doubtedly be verified by all thoſe for whom 
have procured the ſeed of the Root of 
Scarcity, it will no more, I hope, be con- 

3 founded 
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founded with turneps; not even with that 
large ſpecies of them, which has been long 
known and cultivated in Germany, but 
which now 1s generally neglected, on ac- 
count of the inconveniencies hog. I have 


pointed out. 
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This h fodder will afford cukitence 
to all kinds of cattle, and eſpecially at that 
time when graſs, ſo uſeful and neceſſary to 

| cattle, is yet ſcarce; and it will be ſeen, by 
their vigour and their ſleekneſs, how much it 
has contributed to their health. 


The Root of Scarcity is never diſliked by 
cattle; they eat it always with the ſame 
avidity and the ſame pleaſure ; and they 
have nothing to fear from thoſe unhappy ac- 

eidents, which ſometimes reſult from the 
uſe of turneps. How much is it to be wiſhed 
that theſe united advantages, which are found- 
ed upon conſtant experience, may deſtroy that 
diſtruſt, and thoſe prejudices, which this new 
Root may, perhaps, at firſt inſpire among 
the French; for it is only in ſome provinces 


| of Germany, in which it is cultivated with 
the 


the 


© I» 3 

the greateſt ſucceſs, that the preference is 
given to it over every other kind of fodder, 
and in which it is employed for fattening the 
greater part of thoſe herds of cattle, which 
are every year brought for . into this 


kingdom ? 


1 ſhall eſteem myſelf pin if the ck 
which J have ſtated ſhould encourage the 
cultivation of a root, which may increaſe-the 
riches of the ſtate, and contribute to the eaſe, 
and to the happineſs of the people. 


8 XXIV. 


of the Manner if bringing up Calves, by wean- 
ing them al twelve days n . 


The ſcarcity of fodder in France FA 
obliged farmers to kill many cows, and having 
hindered them, for two or three years, from 


bringing up the number of calves that they 


have generally been uſed to do, the price of 

proviſions, of butter, and of milk, has been 

increaſed in fuch a manner as was never before 
| BW 4 known. 


known. In order to ſtop the progreſs of this 


( 


advance in the price of proviſions, which 


ſeems as if it would become ſtill more con- 
ſiderable, it is neceſſary to encourage coun- 


try farmers to apply, themſelves more than 


ever to the breeding of horned cattle ; the 


Root of Scarcity will furniſh them with the 


means, and will deſtroy the pretext com- 


monly employed by farmers, that they can- 


not deprive themſelves of the milk of their 


cows, which is ſo neceſſary for their own 
ſubſiſtence, and that of their families. By 


making uſe of the Root of Scarcity, they 
may, with a little care and trouble, wean, at 


ten or twelve days old, thoſe cal ves that they 
are deſirous to rear. 


From the third day, it is neceſſary, once 
a day, to give to calves newly calved a 
little milk lukewarm, in a wooden bowl; 
whether they drink it, or not, is of little 


_ conſequence ; it will be ſufficient, if they 
moiſten their lips with it. They will drink it 
willingly when they are eight or ten days old; 


and from that time they ſhould no more be 


ſuffered to ek their dam: they ſhould 


» | then 


„„ 
then give them to drink, morning and even- 

ing, during three or four days, milk from 

the cow; and at noon, inſtead of milk, ſome | 
warm water, in which a little meal or flour 
is mixt, ſhould be given them. From the 
time they are twelve days old, no more milk 
unmixt ſhould be given them, either morn- 
ing or evening; but only water, lukewarm, 


mixed with meal and a little milk: this re- 


gimen ſhould be continued during four or 
five days, after which they ſhould be fed in 
the manner ing.” 


Fre rom the fourth day, a little bran, in the 
palm of the hand, ſhould be offered from 
time to time to the calf; when it begins to 
lick the bran, a ſmall quantity of it ſhould 


be laid before him, and a handful of hay; 


and this ſhould be continued till the twelfth 


day, the time in which he will have learn- 
ed to eat. It is neceſſary to take care, 


that the place in which this food is put 
ſhould be very clean, and that it be ſwept . 
every time freſh food is given. After the 


| expiration of twelve days, there ſhould be 


285 him, every day, three times a day, 
leaves 


(42 ) 
leaves of the Root of Scarcity, cut ſmall, and 
mixed with one third part of bran; and twice 
a day he ſhould have bran water given him 
to drink. If it be winter, the root itſelf 
will ſupply the place of the leaves. When 
the calf is four or five weeks old, the bran 
may be omitted, and it may be fed with ſtraw 
and hay cut ſmall, and mixed in equal 
quantities with the roots or with the leaves. 
It will be neceſſary every time to take away 
all that the calf ſhall have left, and to give 
him his proviſion quite freſh, that he may 
not be diſguſted with it. The calves, who 
are brought up in this manner, will graze 
when they are fix weeks old, and will ſucceed 
very well, as I have proved by experience. 


XXV. 


Of the Culture F Carrots, in thoſe Fields in 
which Barley has been ſown, 


To the preceding obſervations concerning 
the Root of Scarcity, I think it alſo proper 
to add thoſe that I have made relative to 

| ſome 


elf 
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ſome other objects of agriculture, little 


known, or little practiſed, in Lorrain, and 
in the biſhopricks; and which may, not- 
withſtanding, be uſeful to the inhabitants of 
the country, in good as well as in bad years. 


In all good lands, but eſpecially light and 
a little moiſt, which are deſigned to be ſown 
with barley, a double harveſt may always be 
obtained. When the barley is ſown, and 
harrowed into the ground, the ſeeds of car- 
rots may be lightly ſtrowed over the field, 


and the roller may be paſſed twice over it, 
which will be ſufficient to bury the ſeed 


under-ground. As the barley will not hinder 
the carrots from thriving, a rich crop may be 


gathered in the month of November. If 


there is time to thin and to weed the carrots, 
they will be the finer. No one can be igno- 
rant, that carrots are an excellent food both 
for men and for beaſts. Many perſons are 
accuſtomed to pluck the leaves of carrots at 
different times; but I have obſerved, that 
this operation hardens the roots, and tends to 
impede their vegetation. = 
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perches ſquare, of 10 feet each. 


N 44 4) 
$ II. „ 
& the Culture of Spurrey, 4s its ; Advantage 


The ſpergula, or ſpurrey, is a plant which 
may be made uſe of in the year in which it is 
ſown, and which re-produces .itſelf by its 
ſeed, and not by its root. The cultivation 
and the uſe of this root are ſo totally un- 
known in this province, that even its name 


is hardly known, This kind of, fodder is 


however, extremely advantageous, and is 
ſo productive, and ſo quick in its growth, 


that it may almoſt be procured in the mo- 


ment of need; and in light lands, neither 
plough nor horſes are requiſite for its culti- 
vation. After the crop of corn, may be 
ſown four or five pounds of this ſeed upon 
the ſtubble in an arpent of land; and the 
earth muſt be ſwept three or four times with 
a bundle of thorns, In about five or ſix 


weeks there will be found in this field an 
| abundant paſture for horſes, oxen, cows, 
and ſheep. The cows which are fed with 


»An arpent is a 9 of land, containing 100 


this 


is Y; 


this fodder, give a great abundance of milk 


of the very beſt ſort; and the butter that 
they produce is the beſt that can be for keep- 
ing. In Brabant and in Holland, where this 
plant is the moſt cultivated, the butter that 
is produced by the cows which are fed with 
it, is ſo much eſteemed for its goodneſs and 
its firmneſs, that thoſe veſſels, which are in- 
tended for long voyages, are particularly 
provided with it; and it goes wy the name 


of JE butter, 


When os take the advantage of a day of 
rain in order to ſow the ſpurrey ſeed, it ſprings 
up from the fourth day. In hard lands it is 
neceſſary, before ſowing the ſeed, to paſs an 
iron harrow over the ſtubble ; and, after the 
ſeed has been ſown, to make uſe of a bundle 
of thorns. This ſeed may be procured from 
the ſeed merchants, or 188 be ſent for from 


Antwerp. | 5 ; | 4 


* 


In order to naturalize ſpurrey in our coun- 
try, it is neceſſary to ſow it in April; and to 
reap it in Auguſt. The hay that it produces, 
although of a diſagreeable ſmell and colour, 
is eaten with 5 by horſes, oxen, cows, 

and 


C263. 


and ſheep. They prefer it even to the beſt 
hay, and it 1s extremely nouriſhing. All 
poultry, and eſpecially pigeons, will eat this 
kind of ſeed, in preference to any other. 


S XXVII. 


A Method of producing a Supply, in caſe of a 
Scarcity of Hy. 


Tt appears from experience, that when ho 
months of April or May are dry, and there 
is much violent wind, the harveſt of hay is 
far from being abundant. In order to pro- 
cure, at ſuch times, a ſupply of fodder, it is 
requiſite that prudent and vigilant farmers 
ſhould then cultivate a part of the fallow 
lands; and they ſhould ſow rye, barley, and 
oats, mixed with vetches and lentiles. At 
the beginning of Auguſt, when the rye be- 
gins to grow to an ear, they mow and make 
hay of the ſtalks of theſe plants, and thereby 
ſupply the deficiency of hay from the mea- 
dows; and the fields which have produced 
this hay, will afterwards be _ uſeful for 
SEA T his nm may be the better 

attended 


hl» {ans 
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attended to by huſbandmen, as their princi- 


pal labours will then be ſuſpended, 
„5 


4 new Method of making Hay, from the Produce 
F artificial Meadows. | 


In this province they are happily in the 

cuſtom of ſowing much trefoil, lucerne, ſain- 
foin, &c. but as few perſons are acquainted 
with the proper method of reducing theſe 
plants into dry fodder, almoſt every body 
deſtroys the leaves and the flowers, which are 
the beſt part, and leave only the ſtalks. I 
ſhall, therefore, point out the manner S. | 
W theſe inconveniencies. 


It is neceſſary that ſtakes ſhould be pro- 
vided of eight or nine feet in length, about 
the thickneſs of a man's arm; the quality of 
the wood is indifferent. In theſe upright 
ſtakes, holes ſhould be pierced on all ſides, 
fifteen inches one from the other; and through '_ 
theſe holes ſticks ſhould be put of an inch 
and a half in diameter, and about four feet 


in length, Theſe ſakes OE. be driven 


into 


— 
n 
— 


„ CE? 
into the earth, at equal diſtances) in the 
field which they are about to mow. They 
are not unlike the perches that are made for 
parrots, or for turkies. | 
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The graſs ſnould be mowed when it is in 
full flower, and taken up by armfuls, as it 
falls under the ſcythe, and laid upon theſe 

| Rakes and twigs. There it ſhould be left 
without being turned or touched, till it is 
quite dry, and then it may be removed into 
the hay- loft; and by this method neither the 
ſeeds nor the flowers of the plants will be loſt, 
Bad weather will not hurt hay which has 
been thus managed; rain will not continue 
upon it, and the air will dry it more readily 
and more equally than when it lies ſcatter- 
ed upon the ground, Spurrey, which is a 
very thick juicy graſs, may be made into 
dry fodder in the ſame manner. The crop of 
hay being gathered in, the ſtakes may be 
taken out of the ground; and, if preſerved 
with care, they may be uſed for the ſame 

_ purpoſe many years ſucceſſively. 
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| The repeated experiments which have been 
made on the Root of Scarcity, in all the pro- 


vinces 


been 
pro- 
inces 


« * 7% 3 00 

vinces ** France, having been crowned with 
the greateſt ſucceſs, the Abbe de Commerell 
hopes to be of ſervice to farmers, by com- 
municating' to them the following new, and 
more ſimple and eaſy method of managing 
this root, which he practiſed with great ad- 
vantage during the laſt year. x 8 


4 
In the nk of. March and April, — | 
land being well prepared, manured, and made 
light, the largeſt and ſoundeſt Root of Scar- 
city ſeed muſt be choſen, ſteept in water for 
twenty-four hours, and then dried a little, ſo 
that they may be handled, 


Lay the line upon the field, as if you were 
to plant the roots at the diſtance of nineteen 
inches on each ſide; make, with the finger, 
holes one inch deep, in each of which put 
one grain only, which is to be immediately 
covered with the earth. After ten or twelve 
days it will ſhoot, and every grain will have 
four, five, or, ſix roots growing together. 
As ſoon as theſe ſmall roots ſhew their fourth 
leaf, the feebleſt of them muſt be carefully 
plucked ps and che fineſt and moſt vigorous 

„ 


1 took only left. In AT dme die grewth 
of the roots thus ſelected will be aſtoniſning; 
not one will fail. After this manner, equally 

fſmple and eufy, the tranſptanting of che roon 

a avoided, and leaves obtained four or five 

| werks Woner; the rote grow finer and 
= larger, and deepen better; and, in @ light 
= ans en labour i is faves. 


As the roots W above 
the ground, notice thoſe which dv not © up. 
pear, and bate them by remevitg the earth 

from arbdunck their top; as before obſerved 
in § III. Sow the remains of che feed xt 
random, that you may tranſplant the root 
where you pleaſe. If you chuſe to feave 
thefe in the fame place, they muſt be thinned 
and dug round early; but this i very trov- 
bleſome, and the x6ots platced thus, nevet 
grow ſo large as thofe whoſe feed has bet 
ſet. | S ns proved this Gifference, 


erfors who wit to have furttir | 
information concerning the culture of the | 
Scarcity plant, may apply to the Abbe de 
| Commerel, in the Abu de 8. Vietor, at 


Paris, 


+ A -requel. of many People, 0 
has cauſed knives, as deſcribed in his trea - 
tiſe, to be made under his own inſpeRtion, 
which are ſold hy M. De la Planche, Apothe- 
cary, rue du Roule à Paris, who. is the only, 
e eee eee nj 
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To PE PUBLIGK 


Af T E R having given the publick & every 
uſeful information in my power, reſpect- 
4 1 ing the Mangel Wurzel, or Baus Hybrixe 
bo and after having, at much labour and ex- 
ters BY Pence, diſtributed many millions of ſeeds; 
for the purpoſe of experiment, time muſt de- 
termine how far my endeayours, dire&ed to 
bebe the good af the community, will prove ſo 
eventually, It remains with me, however, 


| been publickly to thank my numerous correſpon- 
aa dents, among whom I may include many of 
| the firſt in aational rank; who have conde- 


af the {cended to favour me with their approbuyiey. | 


To thoſe hs. which Wade of che 
publick prints dere exhibited "” me, 1 
| £ make 


4 


gard of virtuous characters may be, he will 
nim volve himſelf in diſappointment and re 
; - Morſe, who acts merely, to gain the applauſe 

even of the good, or to deprecate the cenſufe 
Hl the envious. If my conduct have acquir- 


In; ed the former,. my motives render me : indife L 
: x + : F - 4 


I' thould condlude this letter with regret, 
in being under the neceſſity of informing the 
publick, that I am now exhauſted of all ch 
| ſreds of the Mangel Wurzel which 1 raiſed 4 
. * myſelf, or procured from abroad, were it not 
| in my power to add, that the ſeedſmen in 
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„ As ” with fully to appreciate che value 
is le, any future information reſpe 
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